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' impulses towards different kinds of virtuous conduct/ to
be included? Professor Sidgwick is led to ask this ques-
tion, because Hutcheson answers it in the affirmative, and
I in the negative; and he has an answer ready for both. If
the love of truth, the love of justice, the love of virtue, are
reckoned in, then an impulse to realise them will be an
impulse to do what is true, what is just, what is virtuous.
Eut the contents of these conceptions are in their extension
indeterminate, i.e. the actions to which they apply are
indefinitely various, and are not indicated by the concep-
tions themselves, but have to be selected by external,
i.e. utilitarian considerations; so that the impulse only
bends you at last to the umpire that you might as well con-
sult at first Or, if the case should be so limited as to tie
down the conception to a single action, then there will be
a dispute between the impulses themselves; veracity, e.g.
will have its advocates against benevolence; and bene-
volence against veracity; and it will be found that the
debate will continue till brought before utility as its judge.

If, on the other hand, the loves of the virtues are not
reckoned in among the impulses compared, these perplexi-
ties, it is true, are escaped; but at the cost of an inexcusable
paradox; since in a well-trained mind the love of virtue
certainly plays the part of a distinct impulse with its own
peculiar satisfaction. Nay, such stress does Kant (m com-
mon with other moralists of Stoical tendency) lay upon this
impulse, that he allows no acts to be moral except such as
are done purely from it. Hutcheson makes common cause
with Kant against its exclusion; but parts from him to set
benevolence on an equal footing with it and commit the
moral constitution, like Sparta, to two kings. Nor are these
the only divergencies to which the method gives rise. The
place of self-love is variously assigned: by Kant, excluded
from all community with the moral reason: by Butler,
admitted to an authority parallel with that of conscience;
and by others, allowed, under the name of prudence^ to rank,
though not very high, among virtuous impulses.